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BUT,   SIR,   ARTTIIES,   MONEY.    Bl^OOB   CANNOT   MAINTAIN  THIS 
UNION — JUSTICE,   REASOJI,    PEACE   MAY. 


SFEEOH 

OF 

HO^T.  GEORGE  H.  PENDLETON, 

OF    O  1 1 1 O , 


ON 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION. 


DELIYEEED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE  P  U  ES  ENT  ATI  V  ES  ,  JANUAET  18,  1861. 

The  ITon?e  being  in  tlie  Committee. of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  Mr.  PEN- 
DLETON said: 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  desired  this  morning-,  before  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  obtain  the  tioor,  that  I  might  present  the  me- 
morial whioh  I  hold  in  my  hand.  It  comes  from  ten  thousand  citizens  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  prays  Congress  to  adopt  tlie  propositions  introduced  into  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Crittenden.)  ■  I  could  not  have  had  an 
introduction  to  the  remarks  which  I  shall  make,  more  grateful  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, than  this  exhibition  of  the  sincere  desire,  and  the  determined  purpose  of 
those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  by  conciliation  and  comproni'se  and 
peace,  to  compose  the  difficulties  which  now  exist  throughout  the  country. 

The  bill,  Mr,  Chairman,  now  before  the  committee,  is  the  Army  appropria- 
tion bill.  Pertinent  lo  it,  and  to  the  discussion  we  have  had  upon  it,  is  the 
consideration  of  another  bill,  which  I  liud  upon  the  table.  It  was  introduced 
by  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Bingham,)  who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  is  entitled  "Au  act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports."  I  propose  to  detain  the  House  for  a  i'evf  moments  with  au  exam- 
ination of  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  It  provides,  sir,  that  whenever  unusual 
impediments  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  shall  exist  in  any  port  or  harbor, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may,  at  his  discretion,  establisli  the  custom- 
house on  board  a  ship ;  and  in  that  event,  the  collector  shall  reside  on  the  ship. 
It  also  provides  that  the  collector  shall  have  authority  to  seize  and  detain  any 
vessel  with  its  cargo  entering  the  harbor,  until  the  duties  shall  be  paid  in  cash  ; 
and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  execute  the  duties  thus  imposed,  the  President 
may  invest  him  with  the  control  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,  or  militia  of  the 
United  States.  The  bill  further  provides  that  his  custody  of  the  vessel  and 
cargo  shall  not  be  interfered  with  except  upon  a  warrant  issued  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral court. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  and  most  obvious  subject  of  comment  is  the  extra- 
ordinary power  which  this  bill  vests  in  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  customs. 
He  is  entitled  to  use  the  Army  and  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  to  seize  and 
detain  any  vessel  which  shall  refuse  to  pay  the  customs,  which  he  may  see  fit 
to  demand ;  and  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  his  discretion  in  the  performance 
of  that  duty  shall  not  be  controlled,  or.be  subject  to  revision,  except  in  a  Federal 
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court.  Yet  it  is  well  known  to  every  gentleman  on  this  floor  that,  in  the  State 
to  which  the  bill  was  intended  to  apply,  there  was  not  then,  and  is  not  now,  any 
Federal  court  in  existence,  and  that  tliore  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, or  the  friends  of  this  bill,  to  establish  one  ;  indeed,  there  is  an  express 
determination  to  permit  the  vacancy  still  longer  to  exist. 

Mr.  Bingham.  I  would  be  obliged  to  iny  colleague  if  he  would  tell  the 
House  how  he  knows  tliat  such  is  the  intention  of  the  friends  of  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Pendleton.  I  know  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  tho  fact  that  in  the  message 
of  the  President,  at  the  opening  of  this  session  of  Congress,  he  told  us  that  it 
was  nut  necessary  that  the  vacancy  should  be  supplied.  1  know  it,  also,  beeauso 
a  Senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Wade,)  in  addressing  tho  Senate  not  long  since,  ex- 
pressly stated  his  opinion  that  we  could  well  dispense  with  the  exietence  of  » 
Federal  court  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  or  in  any  seceding  State.  And 
thus,  sir,  without  Federal  courts  in  those  States,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
the  discretion  of  the  revenue  olTicer,  armed  with  all  this  enormous  power,  is  with- 
out limitation  and  without  control. 

The  next  comment,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  make  upon  the  bill,  is  this:  it  pro 
vides  that  the  duties  shall  be  paid  in  cash;  it  suspends  the  operation  of  tho 
warehousing  system  ;  it  takes  away  from  the  ports,  to  whicri  it  is  made  to  ap- 
ply, all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  that  system,  whereby  impoiters  may 
keep  their  goods  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Unitiid  States  for  three  years,  without 
the  payment  of  duties.  And  yet,  the  bill  is  not  general  in  its  terms;  it  is  not 
universal  in  its  application ;  it  is  intended  to  apply,  and  by  its  terms  is  made  to 
apply,  only  to  those  ports  which  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  or  in  his  fears, 
may  select — plainly,  palpably  contravening  that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides  that  "No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or 
of  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another." 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  gentlemen  claim  to  have  high  authority  for 
this  bill.  They  pride  themselves  upon  the  astuteness  with  which  they  have  co- 
pied the  first  section  of  the  act  of  1S33.  It  seems  to  me,  they  fail  to  observe  a 
vast  diflerence  of  circumstances  between  that  time  and  the  present.  In  1833, 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  annulled  one  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  endeavor- 
ed to  do  80.  She  admitted  our  jurisdiction  ;  she  acknowledged  our  general  au- 
thority ;  our  courts  were  in  full  operation  ;  our  civil  officers  enjoyed  their  otlices, 
and  performed  their  duties;  the  machinery  of  our  Federal  Guvernment  w;is 
perfect  in  all  its  details  throughout  that  State.  To-day,  sir,  four  States  of  this 
Union  have,  as  far  ;i3  their  power  extends,  seceded  from  it.  Fou*"  States,  as  far 
as  they  are  able,  have  annulled  the  grants  of  power  made  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; they  have  resumed  the  powers  delegated  by  the  Constitution;  they 
have  canceled,  as  far  as  they  could,  every  limitation  upon  the  full  exercise  of  all 
their  sovereign  rights ;  they  do  not  claim  our  protection;  they  ;isk  no  biMielit 
from  our  laws;  they  seek  none  of  the  advantages  of  tho  confederation.  On  the 
other  hand,  tla^y  renounce  their  allegiance;  they  repudiate  our  f;uthority  over 
them  ;  and  they  assert  that  tht-y  have  Jissumed,  some  uf  them  that  they  have 
resumed,  their  position  among  the  family  of  sovereignties,  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Sir,  1  deal  in  no  harsh  epithets.  1  will  denounce  no  State,  no  body  of  men.  I 
will  not  pause  to  inipiire  whether  they  have  done  all  this  legally,  or  wisely,  or 
upon  sufficient  cause.  They  have  done  it;  and  I  recognize  the  fact.  Tbey 
have  done  it,  with  a  unaniiwity  of  sentiment,  with  a  coincidence  of  opinion  among 
their  people,  which  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  revolutions;  and  the 
simple  question,  presented  to  us  to  day,  is  this :  whether,  throughout  the  limits 
of  those  States  which  thus  formally,  thus  orderly,  thus  by  the  enactments  of  rep- 
resentative bodies  of  highest  capacity  known  to  the  oivilized  nations — conveur.. 


tions  dwly  authorized  and  properly  elected,  to  consider  this  very  question — have 
declared  ihemselvi^s  independent  of  us,  we  are  prepared  by  force  of  arms  to 
raaintsin  our  su]iremacy  and  enforce  our  laws? 

Geutletnen  will  remember  that  when  my  colleague  introduced  this  bill  two 
weeks  ago,  it  applied  to  a  single  Srate;  to-day,  sir,  four  Statesstand  in  the  same 
category.  To-dny,  even  while  I  am  speaking,  Georgia  is  voting  upon  this  very 
question.  And  unless  the  signs  of  the  times  very  much  deceive  us,  within 
three  weeks  three  other  States  will  be  added  to  the  number. 

I  know  that  gentlemen  insist  upon  inaugurating  a  course  of  legislation,  look- 
ing to  coercion  by  force  of  arms,  of  which  this  is  the  forerunner,  for  various  con- 
siderations. They  tell  us — and  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Bingham,)  will  tell  us — per- 
haps he  has  already  told  us — that  they  niupt  enforce  the  laws;  that  they  must 
colkct  the  revenue  ;  that  they  must  maintain  the  Constitution.  Sir,  these  ends 
are  very  desirable  to  be  attained.  I  will  aid  in  any  measures  likely  to  accomplish 
them.  I  will  vote  for  any  system  of  legislation  which  will  effect  them.  But, 
in  mv  iud^-ment,  the  svstem  of  which  this  bill  is  the  harbincjer  will  utterly  fail. 

Gentlemen  tell  us,  they  must  collect  the  revenue.  I  find  by  a  report  which 
I  have  here,  from  the  Register  of  the  Treasury,  that  the  net  revenue  collected  in 
the  ports  of  South  Carolina — all  of  them — during  the  year  1859,  was  S234,237; 
the  net  revenue  for  the  next  year,  1860,  was  $309,222 — less  than  an  average 
of.  $275,000  a  year.  Now,  the  expense  of  sending  your  floating  custom-house 
to  Charleston  harbor,  and  of  maintaining  there  the  armament  necessary  to  per- 
form the  duties  prescribed  by  this  bill,  for  one  month,  ay,  sir,  for  one  week,  will 
exceed  the  whole  revenue  for  one  year.  If,  in  these  times  of  disaster  and  civil 
commotion,  the  revenues  do  not  fall  below  the  sum  which  we  were  able  to  collect 
in  times  of  security  and  peace,  even  then  the  pecuniary  speculation  would  hardly 
be  worthy  of  the  world-wide  reputation  of  our  New  England  brethren.  But, 
sir,  you  will  not  collect  one  dollar  of  revenue — not  ose  dollar.  How  many 
ships  will  go  into  the  port  of  Charleston,  if,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  a  vessel 
of  the  Unit-ed  States  compels  them  to  pay  duties,  and  before  they  reach  their 
•moorings  they  are  met  by  State  laws,  to  be  executed  by  State  officers,  demand- 
ing, upon  the  penalty  of  seizure  and  confiscation,  the  payment  of  the  ssme  rate 
of  duties  again  to  them  ?  Not  a  vessel  will  go  into  the  port.  And  if  private 
perst>u3  were  willing  to  take  their  chances,  how  long  would  foreign  nations  sub- 
mit to  it,  that  you,  by  armed  vessels,  should  collect  your  customs  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  when  your  receipt  is  not  good  on  the  shore?  How  long,  un- 
less you  secure  to  them  the  consideration  upon  which  alone  customs  are  paid, 
that  the  importer  shall  have  free  ingress  and  the  right  to  sell  upon  the  land? 
Your  pretended  system  of  collecting  the  revenue,  will  be  only  a  blockade;  it 
will  be  an  act  of  war;  it  will  impose  restraints  upon  trade,  not  by  open  and  de- 
clared war,  but  by  a  pretended  police  regulation,  to  which  other  nations  have 
not  submitted,  and  to  which  they  will  not  now  submit. 

When  Mexico  revolted  from  Spain,  and  under  the  pretense  of  collecting 
revenue  her  ports  were  closed,  the  nations  interested  in  that  trade  protested 
against  it,  and  treated  the  blockade  as  of  no  validity  whatever.  When  Texas 
revolted  fi'om  Mrxico,  and  under  the  operation  of  a  system  for  collecting  revenue, 
an  atteiiipt  was  made  to  cut  oti'  all  the  trade  of  hfr  ports,  the  United  States, 
with  other  nations,  resisted  it,  upon  the  well-established  ground  that  in  this  age 
of  the  v-zorld,  belligerent  rights,  however  well  ascertained,  must  be  exercised  in 
subordination  to  the  superior  equity  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  You  will  not 
collect  a  dollar  of  revenue  by  this  system  ;  nor  have  you  the  excuse  for  passing 
this  bill,  that  unless  you  do  so,  Charleston  will  become  a  free  port,  and  the  trade 
of  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans  will  be  thereby  injured.  The  port 
of  Charleston  is  now  subject  to  revenue  laws  imposing  the  same  duties  as  are 
imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
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that  further  iniportsttions  will  be  raadd  tl^ere,  than  are  necessary  for  the  city  itself 
and  ihe  adjacent  country. 

But,  genilemen  tL'll  us  tliat  they  must  enforce  the  laws.  I  have  shown  that 
they  cannot  enforce  tlie  revenue  laws.  What  other  laws  do  they  propose  to  en- 
force ?  Do  lliey  propose  to  carry  tlie  mails  throuejli  the  Slate  of  South  Caro- 
lina, or  any  other  seueding  Slate?  No,  sir;  they  are  willing  to  suspend  those 
laws,  although  it  may  be  as  necessary  to  the  people  of  the  country,  to  have  free 
postal  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  seceding  States  as  to  collect  a  few 
hundred  or  a  few  thousand  dollars  at  their  ports.  Do  they  propose  to  enforce 
the  laws  for  the  administration  of  juftice?  No,  sir,  that  is  not  lontemplated  ; 
although  it  is  the  constitutional  right  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
have  his  claims  against  any  citizen  of  South  Carolina  adjudicated  in  the  Federal 
courts.  Those  I.hws  they  will  suspend.  Do  they  propose  to  "eid'orce  the  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  prime?  No,  sir;  even  though  it  is  just  as  necessaiy  for 
the  well  being  of  the  country,  that  the  current  coin  of  the  Unite')  StMles  ,«hould 
not  be  counterfeited  in  South  Carolina  as  in  any  of  the  other  Stales  of  the  Uidou. 
(rentlemen,  you  are  willing  to  suspend  all  these  laws,  or  to  wink  at  their  infrac- 
tion. Why  will  you  not  suspend  the  revenue  laws  also?  Is  the  collection  of 
customs  the  great  end  of  all  goveruineut — the  highest  object  of  all  siates- 
raauship* 

Gentlemen  tell  us  that  they  must  maintain  the  Union.  I  yield  to  no  man  in 
devotion  to  the  Union.  My  constituents — the  people  of  the  whole  North- 
west— have  for  it  an  unalterable  attachment.  They  are  an  inland  people;  they 
are  chiedy  devoted  to  agriculture  ;  they  are  distant  from  the  ocean  by  thousands 
of  miles;  they  are  shut  off  from  communication  with  the  nations  of  the  earth  ; 
they  fear,  from  isolation,  the  loss  of  prestige  and  of  power.  They  are  attached 
to  the  Union  by  the  double  tie  of  interest  and  affection  ;  their  material  prosperity 
is  bound  up  in  its  continuance;  their  hearts  cling  to  it  with  incredible  tenacity. 
They  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  maintain  it.  Sir,  if  armies  could  preserve 
this  Union,  half  a  million  of  armed  men  would  sfH'ing  u[)  in  a  night.  If  money 
could  preserve  it,  our  teeming  soil  would  leap  with  joy  to  yield  a  golden  harvest. 
If  blood  could  maintain  it,  our  young  men  and  maidens,  our  old  men  and  chil- 
dren, would,  with  a  crimson  flood,  from  their  very  hearts,  swell  every  stream 
that  waters  our  plains.  But,  sir,  money,  armies,  blood,  will  not  maintain  the 
Union.  Justice,  reason,  peace  may.  This  Union,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  confeder- 
ation of  States.  The  Constitution  is  the  bond.  In  order  to  attain  certain  ends 
beneficial  to  all,  these  States  came  together  in  voluntary  association.  They 
organized  a  Central  Government,  and  invested  it  with  certain  powers  ;  they  them- 
selves af'reeincr  to  do  certain  thiuofs,  and  to  refrain  from  doing  certain  other 
things,  which  were  clearly  within  the  scope  of  their  sovereign  power.  In  order 
to  maintain  this  Union,  in  order  to  preserve  this  Constitutiou,  it  is  necessary  that 
every  agency  of  this  complicated  machinery — the  General  Government,  the 
States  united,  the  States  severally — should  perform  the  functions  allotted  to 
them  by  the  Constitution. 

Now,  sir,  what  force  of  arms  can  compel  a  State  to  do  that  which  she  has 
agreed  to  do?  What  force  of  arms  can  compel  a  State  to  refrain  from  doing 
that  which  her  State  government,  bupported  by  the  sentiment  of  her  people,  is 
determined  to  persist  in  doing?  It  is  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  the  citi- 
zens of  every  State  shall  have  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
several  States.  What  force  of  this  Federal  Government  cau  compel  the  obser- 
vance of  that  clause,  if  a  State  is  determined  to  pass  and  execute  laws  whereby 
citizens  of  other  States  shall  not  have,  within  its  limits,  the  same  privileges  as 
its  own  citizens  ? 

"Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts  and  jut 
dicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State."     Uow  will  the  Federal  Govavnmenti 


by-arniit'S  an<l  arms,  enforce  tlie  oV-servatioe  of  Uiat  clause  in  the  ConFtiUition, 
if  the  judiciary  and  the  executive  auiliorities  of  a  Suite,  supported  by  the  laws, 
refuse  such  faith  and  credit? 

"  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  CiMiirresp,  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties 
on  imports."  Suppose  a  St,a!e  shr>uhl  ]i«ss  such  a  law,  and  the  citizens  were 
willing  to  execute  the  law  :   what  nriny  could  prevent  it? 

"No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  any  agreement 
or  compact  with  a  foreign  Power."  I  wish  to  know  from  gentlemen,  what 
number  of  men  it  would  require  to  annul  such  an  agreement  on(^e  made.  The 
Geueral  Government  is  invested  with  certain  powers  necessary  to  be  executed, 
in  order  to  keep  the  machinery  of  the  Government  in  motion.  Can  any  num- 
ber of  troops,  or  the  use  of  any  armetl  force  on  the  part  of  the  States,  compel 
the  Geueral  (Government  to  execute  those  powers  if  the  agents  appoiilted  for 
that  purpose  deliberately,  persistently  refuse  to  execute  them?  Sir,  the  whole 
scheme  of  coercion  is  imi^racticable.  It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
the  Cuustitution.  If  the  Federal  Government  had  the  physical  power,  it  might 
overrun  and  subdue  a  Stal*^ ;  it  might  subjugate  and  take  ]iossession  of  it,  and 
then,  by  Federal  agents,  ndiinnister  the  State  gf)ver[iment,  and  thus  maintain  a 
government  and  form  of  Union  ;  but  I  submit  to  gentlemen,  that  it  would  not 
be  the  government  of  this  Constitution,  it  would  not  be  the  Union  of  these  co- 
equal States;  it  would  be  tlie  unity  of  a  consolidated  empire. 

Gentlemen  should  not  be  astonished  that  I  say  this.  They  seem  to  think 
that  this  General  Government  has  some  wonderful  and  mysterious  power  over 
States,  which  organized  society  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  over  individuals. 
Society,  organized  in  its  best  form,  has  never  been  able  to  m.ike  a  man  pay  his 
debts ;  it  has  never  been  able  to  make  him  fulfill  his  contract ;  it  has  never  been 
able  to  compel  him  to  execute  specifically  his  articles  of  partnership.  It  pun- 
ishes him.  It  assesses  damages  against  him.  If  he  have  property,  it  levies  these 
damages  on  his  property.  If  he  have  none,  it  may  imprison  him.  It  may  even 
take  his  life.  These  are  punishments.  They  do  not  compel  the  execution  of 
bis  contracts.  So  it  is  with  a  State.  The  Federal  Government,  if  it  have  the 
physical  power,  may  conquer  the  State;  may  subdue  it;  may  obliterate  it ;  but 
no  power,  less  than  that  (-f  Omnipotence,  can  compel  it  to  do  that  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  preservation  of  the  Union  :  namely,  to  revolve  within  the 
sphere  appointed  for  it  by  the  Constitution. 

Gentlemen  say  that  they  will  not  make  war;  they  say  that  they  do  not  in- 
tend to  coerce  a  State;  butittiat  they  will  enforce  the  law.  They  propose  to 
send  the  Army  and  Navy  and  militia  of  the  United  States — and  my  colleague 
from  Cincinnati,  (Mr.  Gurley,)  in  his  speech  yesterday,  advised  a  call  for  vol- 
unteers— to  enforce  the  law.  They  propose,  with  all  this  power,  to  invade  a 
State — a  State  which  they  know  has  repudiated  our  authority  and  denied  our 
jurisdiction  ;  a  State  which,  by  the  very  exigency  of  tlie  position  it  has  assumed 
by  secession,  is  obliged  to  resist;  which  has  declared,  that  it  will  resist;  which 
has  prepared  to  resist. 

Now,  when  these  armed  bodies  come  together  in  hostile  collision,  is  not  that 
battle?  is  not  that  war?  Are  we  to  be  told,  if  I  may  paraphrase  the  language 
used  by  Mr.  Fox  on  an  illustrious  occasion,  when,  on  the  day  after  the  battle, 
aniid  the  gore  of  the  dead  and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  some  stranger  should 
inquire  what  all  this  means — are  we  to  be  told,  sir,  "This  is  not  fighting;  this 
is  not  war;  this  is  not  coercion  ;  these  men  have  no  cause  of  quarrel  with  each 
other;  there  is  no  harm  nor  cruelty  nor  bloodshed  in  it  whatever;  this  is  only 
peaceably  enforcing  the  biws?"  Sir,  the  eriforcement  of  your  laws  within  a 
seceding  State,  in  opposition  to  its  will,  is  coercion  of  that  State,  and  coercion 
by  armed  force  is  war.  These  terras,  "collecting  the  revenue,"  "enforcing  the 
law,"  '*  maintaining  the  Union,"  capiivate  our  people.     They  smack  of  law  and 


order;  to  which  our  people  are  very  much  attaahftd.  They  are  not  unlcnown 
in  Ainericai)  history.  Our  frtthers  hoard  them  used  in  thn  sarno  tone  and  spirit, 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  as  we  hoar  l!i<^m  now.  In  17G8,  when  the  Colonies 
were  rt-j.>icin£j  at  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  Charles  Townshend,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  Lord  Chatham'^  cabinet,  j)lei'ii"d  to  conciliation  and  peace,  rose  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  declared  that  it  was  evpetlient  to  collect  revenue  from 
America,  and  that  he  would  himself  brintr  fn  a  bill  to  accomplish  that  result. 
His  declaration  was  received  with  tumultuoiis  shouts  of  applause.  The  next 
day  ho  was  called  to  acv,ount  by  his  colleaq^cs  in  the  ministry  for  that  infamous 
breach  of  their  avowed  policy.  He  replied,  with  exultation,  "I  a{)peal  to  you, 
whether  the  Flouse  is  not  bent  on  obtaining  a  revenue  of  some  sort  from  the 
colonies."'  He  became  the  lord  of  the  ascendant,  and  introduced  his  revenue 
•bill.  It  assessed  taxes  on  goods  at  the  American  ports.  The  regulations  of 
trade  reduced  the  price  of  tea,  with  duties  added,  to  leas  than  it  had  ever  l)een. 
But  our  fathers  saw  the  poison  in  the  golden  chalice,  and  ]>ut  it  far  awny  from 
them.  George  HI  was  not  so  anxious  to  collect  revenue,  but  he  was  intent  on 
enforcing  the  law.  He  would  have  been  willing  at  any  time,  to  repeal  the  rev- 
enue act,  if  he  couhl  have  brought  his  conscience  to  the  point  of  conceding  to 
men  who  resisted  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  For  seven  years  the  British  re- 
sorted to  parliamentary  expedients.  They  had  their  Boston  port  bill  ;  they  had 
their  commissioners  of  customs;  they  had  their  armed  vessels  stationed  in  the 
harbors  to  sustain  the  commissioners  and  assist  them  in  performing  their  duty. 
All  failed.  They  then  prosecuted  the  enterprise  by  seven  long  years  of  war, 
lliey  enforced  the  laws  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill;  they  enforced  the  laws 
at  Princeton  and  at  Trenton  ;  they  enlbrced  the  laws  at  Eutaw,  and  Cowpens, 
and  King's  Mountain,  and  Voiktown;  until  King  George,  wearied  with  his  suc- 
cess, thaiiked  God  that  He  had  put  it  into  his  heart  to  forget  hia  ancient  differ- 
en<>eB — with  whom?  With  revolted  colonies?  With  rebellious  subjects? 
With  Yankees  who  would  not  submit  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws?  No; 
witii  the  United  States  of  America,  whose  independence  he  acknowledged,  and 
with  whom  hejnade  a  treaty  of  peace. 

In  1770,  Boston  had  only  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Tt  was  situated  on 
an  inhospitable  and  barren  and  comparatively  sparsely  populated  coast.  Against 
that  little  town  the  king  and  all  his  ministers,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  combined,  to  collect 
from  it  the  revenue,  to  enforce  in  it  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  its  unequal  urnon 
with  the  imperial  crown.  They  collected  tbe  revenue;  but  it  was  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  thousand  pounds  for  every  dollar.  They  enforced  the  law;  but  by 
a  breach  of  every  guaranty  of  freedom  contaiae<l  in  the  British  Constitution. 
They  maintained  the  union  only  in  consummating  the  loss  of  the  finest  colouial 
empire  in  tht>  world,  and  three  millions  of  hardy,  patriotic,  and  enterprising 
subject^. 

Gentlemen,  I. pray  you  learn  prudence  from  the  heroism  of  your  ancestry.  I 
pray  you  learn  wisdom  from  your  country's  hirstory.  Fifteen  States  of  this 
Union  C(jme  to  you  to-day  with  their  complaints.  Hear  them.  They  tetl  you 
they  have  grievances.  Redress  them.  They  say  they  have  fi^ars  for  their  safety. 
A' lay  those  fears.  They  say  they  have  apprehensions  of  wrong.  Assuage 
them.  Gentlemen,  remove  every  cause  of  arntstion  and  irritation,  however  un- 
founded you  det-m  it.  They  may  have  committed  acts  of  passion  and  wrong. 
Apprehensive  of  armed  coercion,  exasperated  by  a  sense  of  domestic  insecurity, 
they  may  have  siezed  our  forts  and  arsenals,  taken  possession  of  our  arms,  and 
in  some  cas»es  have  treated  harshly  our  citizens.  These  acts  are  wrong ;  but 
forbearance,  ei^uanimily  are  fitting  attributes  of  ]>ower ;  and  moderation  in 
victory  is  the  test  of  that  wisdom  and  worth  which  deserve  it.  Remember 
that  the  men  who  come  to  yon  are  bone'  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh ; 
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they  are  our  fellow-citizons,  and  our  Irfthren.  Whether  justly  or  uiijii!At!y, 
their  disconteiits  have  takuri  deep  hold  of  thuir  hearts.  Let  me  bei,'  of  you  to 
pant,  ill!  their  reasonable  demands.  You  can  do  it  now  without  loss  of  pride, 
without  loss  of  self-respect,  witbout  loss  of  powei'.  1  beg  yon,  in  Go<l'8  nnnie, 
do  it!  Do  ii  piilriotio  duty  !  Give  us  peace  instead  of  discortl  !  MairitMin  ihis 
Goverumeut,  and  preserve  the  unity  of  our  confederated  em [>ire  !  My  voice 
to-day  is  for  conciliation ;  my  voice  is  for  compronube,  atid  it  is  but  tlie  echo  of 
the  voice  of  my  constituents.  1  beg  you,  gentlemen,  who  with  me  represent 
the  Northwest;  you  who  with  me  ropieseut  the  State  of  Ohio;  you  who  with 
me  represent  tlie  city  of  Cincinnati — I  beg  you,  gentiomen,  to  liear  that  voice. 
If  you  will  not;  if  you  tiud  conciliation  impossible;  if  yuur  ditJereuccs  are  so 
great  that  you  cannot  or  will  not  reconcile  them,  then,  gentlemen,  let  the  sece- 
ding States  depart  in  peace ;  let  them  establish  their  government  and  en)pire, 
and  work  out  their  dt^stiny  according  to  the  wisdom  which  God  has  given  tlieu). 

My  colleague  (Mr.  Stanton)  said^  the  other  day,  that  war  seemed  inevitable.^ 
He  said  the  end  of  that  war  was  dissolution  and  disunion.  If  he  said  truly,  if 
he  judged  wisely,  in  God's  name,  let  us  leap  over  the  intervening  agony  of  war, 
and  come  to  the  end  and  cunclubiou  at  once. 

If  George  HI  had  conciliated  his  colonies,  how  much  wiser  a  man  would 
history  have  proclaimed  him!  If,  failing  to  conciliate,  he  had  allowed  the 
separation  without  the  disgrace  and  defeat  of  the  revolutionary  war,  how  much 
wiser  a  man  still  would  he  have  been  ! 

Mr.  Stanton.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  of  my  colleague  if  he  holds  that 
there  is  any  power  in  any  department  of  this  Government  to  recognize  the  se- 
cession of  a  State  under  the  Constitution  ?  As  to  the  matter  of  conciliation 
and  compromise,  the  people  of  the  seceding  States  say  they  want  none,  and 
will  accept  none;  and  therefore  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  it.  I  again  ask  my  col- 
league whether  there  is  any  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  recognize  the 
secession  of  a  State,  and  recognize  them  as  a  foreign  nation  '\ 

Mr.  Pendleton.  What  may  be  the  constitutional  power  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  the  secession  of  a  State,  I  decline  to  discuss  at  present.  But 
this  I  say  :  if  we  should  become  engaged  in  war  with  a  foreign  enemy,  and  a 
portion  of  our  territory  should  be  captured  and  reduced  to  possession  by  the 
enemy,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  on  the  basis  of  re- 
taining what  each  party  had  acquired — uti  possidetis — acknowledging  the  sov- 
ereignty of  that  territory  to  have  passed  away  from  us^  certainly  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  the  power  to  conform  to  our  restricted  limits,  and  to 
confine  its  jurisdiction  to  our  admitted  boundaries.  If  war  be  dismemberment, 
as  my  colleague  declares,  has  not  the  Federal  Government  as  much  power  to 
treat  that  question-  now  as  at  the  end  of  a  war?  Will  a  conflict  of  arms  confer 
constitutional  power  upon  the  Federal  Government?  I  do  not  know — I  do  not 
believe — that  the  people  of  the  seceding  States  desire  no  conciliation,  no  com- 
promise. Try  them ;  I  think  they  do.  The  position  of  Stephens  and  Johnson 
and  Houston,  the  de(dared  intentions  of  Toombs  and  Davis — to  say  nothing  of 
Crittenden  or  Ethekidge — leave  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  How  have  they  been 
met?  By  voting  down  in  this  and  the  other  House  every  propot^ition  lo  'king 
to  reconciliation ;  by  adopting  every  resolution  threatening  coercion  by  force 
of  arms.  Before  my  colleague  repeats  that  statement,  let  him  make  a  tender 
of  compromise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  again,  that  ray  constituents  are  in  favor  of  conciliation; 
they  are  in  favor  of  peace.  They  love  the  Union  beyond  all  things;  but  if  dis- 
solution is  inevitable,  they  want  it  in  peace.  Peace  may  jjreserve  this  Govern- 
ment; peace  may  reconstruct  this  Union;  peace  will  preserve  friendship,  and 
gives  us  an  opportunity  for  acts  of  reciprocal  kindness  and  good  will.  If  these 
southern  Stattes  canuot  be  concinated,  if  you  ggntlemiBU  cannot  find  it  iu 
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your  hearts  to  grant  their  demands,  if  they  must  Ipave  the  family  mansion,  T 
would  siifualize  ibeir  departure  by  tokens  of  lovu ;  1  wouki  bid  them  farewell 
so  tenderly  that  they  would  forever  be  touched  by  the  recollection  of  it;  and 
it,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  their  separate  existence,  they  should  desire  to  come 
together  with  us  again  in  one  common  government,  there  should  be  no  pride  to 
be  huiinliated,  there  sliould  be  no  wound  inflicted  from  my  hand,  to  bo  healed. 
They  should  come,  and  be  welcome  to  the  places  they  now  occupy. 

Jiut,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  none  of  these  things  can  be;  if  there  is  to  be  no  con- 
ciliaiion;  if  there  is  to  be  no  com]iromise  ;  if  tliereis  to  be  no  peace,  I  ask  gentle- 
men Lt)-day  to  pause  before  tliey  go  further.  "  Now  is  the  acce[)ted  time." 
Learn  a  lesson  fiom  history.  When  the  Saranites  entrapped  the  Itoman  army 
in  the  Oandine  forks,  without  the  possibility  of  advance  or  retreat,  the  victors 
took  counsel  of  the  wise  lierennius.  "  Dismiss  them  all  unharmed,"  said  he. 
But  they  did  not  rise  to  that  magnanimous  act  of  stalesmaiif^hip ;  they  thought 
there  had  been  some  mistake,  and  sought  him  again.  "Exterminate  them  all, 
to  tlie  last  man."  They  were  appalled  at  this  gigantic  act  of  cruelty,  and  sent 
for  hiui  to  come  into  the  camp,  lie  came,  his  limbs  all  trembling  under  the 
accumulated  experience  of  a  long  and  chequered  life,  and  spoke  to  them  :  "The 
first  course,  which  is  best,  would  have  made  Rome  your  friend,  and  consummated 
a  perpetual  [leace  ;  the  last  course  wouhl  have  destroyed  her  power,  and  so  have 
preseived  your  Slate  for  many  years.  There  is  no  middle  course.  You  only 
preserve  those  whom  you  exasperate — servate  modo,  quots  ignominia  irritaveritis. 
This  Roman  people  know  not  how  to  remain  ipiiet  under  deft-at.  The  ignominy 
their  present  necessity  comj)els  them  to  enilure,  vmII  rankle  in  their  breasts  until 
they  wreak  njauifold  vengeance  on  your  Ijeads."  A  middle  course  was  pursued  ; 
the  lioman  legions  were  sent  under  the  yoke.  Before  two  summers  had  passed 
away,  that  same  army  returned  to  devastate  the  country  of  the  Samnites,  destroy 
their  cities,  sackltheir  capital,  and  obliterate  eveu  the  name  and  being  of  their 
State. 

Gentlemen,  to-day  you  must  make  your  choice.  To-day  Iny  aside  all  thoughts 
of  war,  and  cukivale  the  arts  of  pea(;e.  To-day  determine  upon  a  course  of 
couciliaiion  and  compromise.  If  you  do  not;  if  you  insist  upon  drawing  the 
sword  and  dipping  it  in  your  brother's  blood  ;  if  you  insist  upon  this  unnatural 
and  unholy  war,  prepare  to  wage  it  to  the  last  extremity  ;  for  I  warn  you,  that 
every  wound  which  you  intiict  upon  the  southern  people,  every  defeat  to  which 
you  subject  them,  every  degradation  you  may  have  the  power  to  make  them 
endure,  will  rankle  in  their  breasts  until  they  wash  out  the  last  stain  in  your 
blood  uud  mine,  or  it  may  be,  in  that  of  our  children. 
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